88                       EDGAR ALLAN POE.
This trivial incident drew from Poe a statement of the spirit in which he believed himself to be undertaking1 the reform of criticism, and the grounds of
&
his action: —
"There was a time, it is true, when we cringed to foreign opinion — let us even say when we paid a most servile deference to British critical dicta. That an American hook could, by any possibility, be worthy-perusal, was an idea by no means extensively prevalent in the land; and if we were induced to read at all the productions of our native writers, it was only after repeated assurances from England that such productions were not altogether contemptible . . . Not so, however, with our present follies. "We are becoming boisterous and arrogant in the pride of a too speedily assumed literary freedom. We throw off with the most presumptuous and unmeaning hauteur, all deference whatever to foreign opinion — we forget, in the puerile inflation of vanity, that the world is the true theatre of the biblical histrio — we get up a hue and cry about the necessity of encouraging native writers of merit—we blindly fancy that we can accomplish this by indiscriminate puffing of good, bad, and indifferent, without taking the trouble to consider that what we choose to denominate encouragement is thus, by its general application, precisely the reverse. In a word, so far from being ashamed of the many disgraceful literary failures to which our own iaor-ipate vanities and misapplied patriotism have lately gtreite birth, and so far from deeply lamenting that these daiy, pwerilties are of home manufacture, we adhere perti-fe» our original blindly conceived idea, and thushould it be long continued.   Write me then, and quickly — urge me to do what is right.   Your words will have more weight witha from To------(" Should my early life seem "), from
